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A Young Poet’s Advice. 
A BALLADE. 
You should study the bards of to-day 
Who in England are now all the rage; 
You should strive to be piquant and gay : 
Your lines are too solemn and sage. 
You should try to fill only a page, 
Or two, at the most, with your lay ; 
And revive the quaint verse of an age 
That is fading forgotten away. 


Study Lang, Gosse and Dobson, 1 pray— 
That their rhymes and their fancies engage 
Your thought to be witty as they. 
You must stand on the popular stage. 
In the bars of an old-fashioned cage 
We must prison the birds of our May, 
To carol the notes of an age 
That is fading forgotten away. 


Now this is a ‘ Ballade ’—I say. t 
So one stanza more to our page. 

But the ‘ Vers de Société,’ 
If you can, are the best for your ‘ wage.’ 
Though the purists may fall in a rage 

That two rhymes go twice in one lay, 
You may passably echo an age 

That is fading forgotten away. 


ENVOY. 
Bard—heed not the seer and the mage: 
‘ Afflatus’ and Nature don’t pay; 
But stick to the forms of an age 
That is fading forgotten away. 
C. P. CRANCH. 





Timely Reading. 

For a week past there have lain upon my table sundry 
little volumes smartly jacketed in marbled paper, with red 
morocco backs and corners. They are old friends—Tauch- 
nitz editions of certain favorite authors, together with issues 
from the presses of MM. Calmann Levy and Hachette— 
which, after shedding their paper covers in my service, have 
gone into the hands of the binder, to return to me with the 
new and indefinable charm of treasures rescued from de- 
struction. At an ordinary time—say in winter, when snow- 
flakes eddied madly outside my casement, and north winds 
howled along the frozen streets—my wanderers would have 
received, long ere this, the welcome they deserve. Old 
beauties would have bloomed again, and new ones budded. 
But as it is, they have known no more kindly greeting than 
the whisk of the housemaid’s duster. Cheek-by-jowl with 
these neglected treasures lie the May magazines, an uncut 
quarterly or two, a chatty Revue Bleue, a Figaro with its 
wrapper of roseate hue fresh from Rue Drouot 26, a crisp 
volume of Mrs. Dodd’s ‘Cathedral Days,’ to dip into which 
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is to long for time for more—and above them all, at even- 
tide, the double disk of radiance that falls from a two-armed 
student’s lamp—in vain! Not one of these whilom comrades 
of a quiet hour has power to hold me now. One evening, I 
may own to, spent in the weird company of the Pharaohs, 
when he of the Oppression stretched from the tomb of ages a 
grisly hand, to hold me spellbound and leave me with an 
uncomfortable sensation of over-familiarity bordering on 
‘despisement,’ for the illustrious Rameses and his intricate 
problems of domesticity. But nothing less than a #fe-d-déte 
with an excavated sovereign could have long detained me 
from the rival magnet that just at present claims my literary 
homage. 

It is a gaudy volume for whose sake I have gone astray 
from my old allegiance. To adorn the covers chromo- 
lithography has lent its startling aid. Upon one side is de- 


picted the vista of a lordly pleasure-house, with conserva- . 


tories and fountains, backed by blue water and bluer moun- 
tain-tops. From the iron gates of the driveway issue ba- 
rouches drawn by prancing steeds, and filled with gaily- 
dressed ladies stretching forth hands that indicate perpetual 
admiration. Farther on are seen promenaders arm-in-arm, 


' equestrians, and children rolling hoops. Upon the summit 


of the mansion proudly waves the American.flag. Is one 
wrong in supposing this to illustrate the summer residence 
of the typical prosperous American citizen? The fore- 
ground blazes with such a bunch of roses as must have 
tempted Beauty’s father, in the fairy-tale of old, to risk his 
life to pick. A curtain there is, of gorgecus tapestry, and a 
specimen cluster of double scarlet geraniums, thrust in a 
realistic tumbler full of realistic water. In this glowing 
portrayal there are no semitones of color. There can be 
no possible doubt of the fact that red is red, pink pink, and 
green grass-green. It may be urged that, in consequence, 
the odor of the cover is not that of Araby. But these are 
trifles, when one reads the legend overhead ‘ ’s Man- 
ual of Everything for the Garden, for 1887,’ and turns with 
fevered hand and beating heart to descriptions of ‘ Rhode 
Island Dwarf Case-Knife Beans’ and ‘ New Prolific Summer 
Squash,’ of ‘Perfect Peachblow Potatoes’ and ‘ American 
Wonder Peas,’ and dwells with longing inexpressible upon 
the flattering paragraphs that promise success in producing 
all these marvels and a hundred more, to him or her who 
purchases in faith! Deep down in the average human 
breast there lurks an abiding belief in one’s own ability to 
succeed in coaxing Mother Earth. The brief-distracted 
lawyer expands into dissertations upon what he would plant 
and where he would plant it, should the time ever come 
when he could relapse into the farming or gardening prac- 
tices of youth. The literary man smiles in imagination as he 
sees the tickled soil give place to the shoot of seed sown in 
his moment of relaxation. As to women, be they busy or 
idle, none who have retained a tiny garden-spot within, can 
pretend to resist the challenge of making flowers and vines 
and turf to grow and clothe the world with beauty. 

One of the sweetest and most wholesome traits of the late 
Juliana Horatia Ewing was seen in her unobtrusive deter- 
mination to make the base places of her earthly pilgrimage 
(which, being a soldier’s wife, were not few) blossom—until, 
as her sister says, she was called away to be ‘fast in a para- 
dise where no flower can wither.’ Mrs. Ewing’s love for 
gardening began in her early girlhood, when she would read 
and read again the ‘ Voyage Autour de mon Jardin’ of Al- 
phonse Karr. Later, when she accompanied her husband 
to his station in New Brunswick, with the aid of Gray’s 
‘Botany’ she learned to love and classify the flora of the 
New World, Jack-in-the-Pulpit finding especial favor, as 
did in after days the ‘ Hose-in-hose’ cowslip, sent her by a 
little lad in Ireland who had read her lovely tale of ‘ Mary’s 
Meadow.’ This story, by the way, led to the establishment 
in England of a Society for Lovers of Hardy Flowers, which 
is still in flourishing existence. It was in the last sad, try- 
ing years of Mrs. Ewing's life that she wrote the most of her 
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lovely essays upon flowers ; and when, in May 1885, she was 
laid within her grave, it was to find a couch of moss and 
flowers strewn there by loving hands, while the completed 
mound was hidden from sight by fragrant blossoms. 
Another little book I would recommend for ‘Family Read- 
ing’ is ‘Rus in Urbe; or, Flowers that Thrive in London 
Gardens and Smoky Towns,’ by Mrs. Haweis. This, while 
relating more especially to the exactions of English climate, 
is yet full of suggestions to those lingerers in town who care 
to make their back-yards something more than a boulevard 
for cats and a gallows for wet linen. Window-boxes, also, 
come in for Mrs. Haweis’s notice, though one hardly re- 
quires more than a walk along Fifth Avenue, at this bright 
season, to see how the dull facade of endless brown-stone 
fronts is broken up and beautified by the hanging gar- 
dens on window-ledge and balcony. Let us be thankful 
to the English fashion that has set us to outlining our win- 
dow-sills with hydrangeas, and ‘ pansies freaked with jet,’ 
daisies, ivy, geranium, and myrtle, so soon as the rude Boreas 
of our Northern climate stays his breath. ma 
Cc. gw, 





Reviews. 
‘* What Shall We Do About It?” * 

Has Tolstoi solved the social problem and said the last 
word on the subject? The title of his latest book remains 
a question, ‘Que Faire? ’—‘ What Shall We Do About It?’ 
It has not yet made its appearance in this country, and we 
have seen no review of it. Of all the remarkable books he 
has written, this is probably the most remarkable. It should 
be read in connection with a certain chapter of Corinthians 
more often quoted than applied : the two may serve to throw 
some light upon each other. Doubtless few readers will be 
prepared to accept its conclusions. To reconstitute society 
is not an unusual cry in these days, but to reconstitute our- 
selves—to change our whole habit and attitude of mind—in 
a word, to take on a new heart and a new spirit, is a gospel 
which the world at large is hardly ready to receive. Tolstoi 
narrates his experience with characteristic simplicity. After 
having always lived in the country, in 1881 he went to Mos- 
cow. The misery he saw there struck him with astonish- 
ment, he naively says. He knew what poverty in the villages 
meant, but poverty in the city was something quite novel, 
and which he could not understand. So he goes to work to 
make a study of it. Most people look af things: Tolstoi 
looks info them; his is the vision of the seer and the 
prophet, which is not granted to mortals with impunity ; we 
are not quite sure that the brain remains steady, searching 
the abyss. His picture of the woes of humanity is like a 
chapter of the Apocalypse. Many a reader will share his 
feeling, as the pitiful crowd passes before him, shivering, 
starving, suppliant—the consciousness of having committed 
a crime, and the conviction that while men are dying of 
hunger, no one has the right to be overfed, nor to own two 
cloaks so long as others have none. Give alms, then; give 
of your superfluity to those who have not the necessaries ; 
form ‘benevolent societies, visit the poor in their homes, find 
out the deserving among them, and bring them the comforts 
of life, so that you may enjoy your own abundance in peace. 
Tolstoi profits by the taking of the census and obtains per- 
mission to go with the officers on their rounds. He visits 
the poorest quarters of Moscow; the night-lodgings and 
tenements of the ‘gilded company,’ as they are called—a 
whole army of people, he tells us, amounting to about 50,000 
— He examines, he questions, he scatters money among 
them. 

But a poignant disappointment awaits him. He finds 
nothing as he had expected. Almsgiving is worse than use- 
less; those whom he helps are rendered still more helpless : 
they look upon him merely as a purse from which to draw 





. *Que Faire? Comte Léon Tolstoi. Premiére Traduction Francaise. Par Mar- 
ina msky et Debarre. Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Parisienne, 18 Rue Drouot. 
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money, and their wants increase in proportion as they are 
supplied. In these squalid abodes as in the homes of the 
rich, he finds people more or less good or bad, more or less 
happy or unhappy, but whose unhappiness does not depend 
upon external circumstances because it lies within themselves 
and therefore cannot be remedied by the gift of any scrap 
of paper. Here are no exceptional people under exceptional 
conditions, such as he had looked for, but human beings 
like ourselves, with the same passions and temptations and 
ideas—the same way of lookingat things. After their mate- 
rial wants have been supplied, after they have been clothed 
and fed, they have still a whole human life to be lived, and 
if we wish really to help people, we must teach them how to 
live. ‘We can take a little dog,’ he says, ‘ coddle it, feed it, 
teach it how to carry little articles, and express its satisfac- 
tion ; but all this is insufficient for a man: we must teach 
him how to live, and in order to teach him, we must learn 
how to live ourselves—that is to say, “ to take less than we 
give.”’ Here is the cornerstone of Tolstoi’s philosophy 
and the foundation on which he would build. ‘To take 
less than we give.’ And is this the lesson that we, the 
privileged classes, are teaching the poor? Is it not rather 
precisely the reverse? What does the term ‘ privileged 
class’ denote, but a class privileged to take more than it 
gives, by making use of the labor of others—in a word, a 
class possessed of the divine right of money. In a society 
like ours, founded upon many forms of robbery and violence, 
money has lost its real significance and its true relation to 
labor ; it no longer represents wealth which is the product 
of labor, but right based upon force. It is a conventional 
sign which gives the right, or rather the possibility, of mak- 
ing use of the labor of others. It is the symbol of slavery 
in its latest and most ignoble form, because it frees men 
from all personal relations. Away, then, with this as with 
all slavery, which corrupts both master and slave, and tends 
ever to the creation and invention of new desires always 
more complicated and more insatiable. If we would release 
men from the weight that is crushing them, we must get 
from off their backs. If we wish to do them a service, we 
must neither rob them nor bribe them. Not only must we 
not acquire: we must dispossess ourselves of that which is 
in itself a wrong and an evil. Then only shall we be able 
to lead the true life—to give more than we take. Then only 
shall we set before men the true ideal, the ideal of a life of 
work, and not of the fabulous dollar, which not only dis- 
penses a man from the necessity of work to support life, but 
gives him also the means of enjoying without trouble every 
comfort, and of transmitting to his children the purse con- 
taining the magical coin. Once convinced of these truths, 
men will no longer congregate in cities where everything 
must be bought or hired: they will live in the country 
where they can easily satisfy their wants without money, and 
at the same time come to the aid of the needy. ‘ But you 
will ask,’ says Tolstoi, ‘What will become of industry, social 
enterprises, and you may add fine words—civilization, the 
arts and sciences? Some of these days, if I live, I shall 
answer all these objections.’ In the meanwhile we shall 
respectfully await the words of this master, who comes to de- 
stroy, perhaps, but also literally to fulfil the precepts upon 
which a Christian society is supposed to be founded. 


Four Beecher Books.* 
Ir 1s a noticeable fact in regard to Mr. Beecher, that those 
who knew him best and longest were his firmest friends. Not 


_less noteworthy is it that to read either his own work or an ac- 


count of it, is to recognize something of the man’s wonderful 
magnetism, and to feel disarmed of many of one’s prejudices, 
if one has had prejudices. It is well therefore to study his ca- 
reer ; to know what he did for his generation, and to see him 


*1. Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Abbott, D.D., and Rev. S, B. Halliday. 
New edition. Hartford: American Publishing Co. 2. A Summer in England with 
Henry Ward Beecher. By —_ B. Pond. .00. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 3. Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. By Wm. Drysdale. $1.00. New 
York : D. leton & Co, 4. Norwood. By Henry Ward Beecher. New edition. 
1.25. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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at his best. It is at his best certainly that any one attempt 
ing to write his life will try to show him, and it only remains 
to judge the degree of success. In the Life by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and Rev. S. B. Halliday, now issued in a new edition 
brought down to date (1), the dry biographical facts are given 
briefly, and in subordination to the effort to reveal the man in 
his work. The book has many illustrations, including a num- 
ber of interesting portraits of Mr. Beecher in different moods 
and at different ages. Perhaps the most valuable and suggest- 
ive picture is one of a Plymouth Church audience. The one 
man on the platform in contrast to the multitudinous sea of 
faces about him, is an excellent symbol of the orator’s mag- 
netic power. About one hundred pages are devoted to 
“Characteristic Utterances,’ including a ‘Statement of Belief.’ 
‘Over two hundred pages more are given up to analyses of 
his power and reminiscences, prepared especially for the 
book by thirty of his contemporaries, or taken from prominent 
magazines. The most interesting part of the Life and of the 
Teminiscences is that dealing with Mr. Beecher’s work in 
England at the time of the Civil War. It is valuable and 
interesting not alone because it tells us what he did, but be- 
‘cause it shows us how he did it. His very words in trying 
‘situations, his wonderful nerve, his marvellous gift at retort, 
all freely devoted to the. use of serving his country, if not 
with a pen mightier than the sword, with lips more persua- 
sive than any pen,—all this is vividly put before us. Still 
more interesting than this, perhaps, is the account of Mr. 
Beecher’s ‘carrying the war into Africa,’ and speaking in 
Richmond in 1877. It is said that the Legislature then in 
‘session had agreed, by resolution, that no member should go 
to hear him; yet when the time came, every member appear- 
ed on the spot, and the Governor himself was not missing. 
it is a thrilling story of how Beecher swayed this hostile 
multitude by his eloquence, till the Lieut.-Governor and 
any number of legislative Honorables pressed for an intro- 
duction when the lecture was over. We are not only told 
this fact, but we are shown Mr. Beecher working up his 
audience by his appreciative eulogy of Virginia training her 
‘sons to be Presidents; and then, at just the right moment, 
swaying them to his own thought by exclaiming suddenly, 
‘But what a change when she came to breeding her sons for 
the market!’ 

Simultaneously with the Life appears Major Pond’s ‘A 
Summer in England’ (2), the summer being the last of Mr. 
Beecher’s life, and the work he did in his ‘ vacation’ being 
almost as wonderful in amount and in influence as any of 
his earlier life. The frontispiece is the most interesting 
portrait of Beecher we have seen. The book is a wonderful 
record, not only of the heartiness of Mr. Beecher’s welcome 
in England, but of the skill with which he won over this 
heartiness from critics little disposed at first to be cordial. 
Besides the account of the trip, which appears sulely as a 
lecture trip, with liberal extracts from the newspapers 
‘chronicling Mr. Beecher’s progress through England, there 
are given eight of Mr. Beecher’s addresses, and seventeen 
sermons and prayers. We confess toa strong disapproval 
-of printing the prayers; but the rest of the book is another 
valuable addition to the Beecher literature of the day. 

‘Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit’ (3) is an interesting 
‘collection of the characteristic sayings of Mr. Beecher, 
arranged by William Drysdale. The outward appearance 
‘of the book is at once attractive, as none of the sayings ex- 
-ceed six or eight lines in length, and it is hardly necessary 
to add that they are pithy and entertaining. They are 
grouped under different heads, and represent, not the 
“smart’ or ‘funny’ sayings of the speaker, but rather the 
impressive, touching, and suggestive ones. 

Mr. Beecher apologized to Mr. Bonner of the Zedger for 
‘taking two years to write the novel of ‘ Norwood’ (4), on the 
‘plea that he had been trying to write it so that it would be 
just as good twenty years later as then. By a curious co- 
incidence it is just twenty years later that a new edition of 
dt is issued, and the story will be found really just as good as 
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it was twenty years ago. Not that it was remarkably good 
then ; it has always savored considerably of the story written, 
not because the author longed to write it, but because a 
publisher wanted to publish it; and it is never thrilling 
enough for one to lose the sense of its being a careful com- 
pilation of the results of shrewd observation, obvious humor, 
and pleasant delineation. But as a story of New England 
life, spiced with some Southern experiences and glimpses of 
the Civil War, whatever value it had twenty years ago has 
not suffered from the lapse of time. 


csuntiapiiien 
“Talks About Law.” * 

THERE is probably no other subject on which the popu- 
lar mind entertains so many vague misconceptions as that 
of the law. The forms and proceedings seem so mysteri- 
ous to the general observer that he believes the science itself 
to be equally so, and his conjectures concerning it are apt 
to be shadowy and erroneous. ‘ Talks about Law’ is recom- 
mended as a remedy for this state of things. The object 
of the book is not, by the few hours which might be spent in 
its perusal, to make ‘every man his own lawyer ’"—an impos- 
sibility which some authors pretentiously advertise,—but to 
reveal, to the average non-legal mind, the sterling common- 
sense which lies at the foundation of what seem sometimes 
to be arbitrary and even unjustrules. The general subject is 
treated of from the point ‘Where our Laws Come From’ to 
some of the most technical parts of law applied, such as 
pleading and evidence, in a plain and practical manner, 
although the greater part of the work consists of statements 
of conclusions in adjudicated cases. The principal inde- 
pendent discussions occur in the treatment of ‘ Both Sides 
of the Jury Question’ and ‘The Divorce Question.’ While 
in the former, which is a question much mooted among law- 
yers and suitors, the author probably differs a little from a 
great number of great lawyers, his opinions, slightly modi- 
fied, would receive the almost unanimous support of his pro- 
fession. As he says, ‘it is not at all clear that this cumber- 
some, expensive and uncertain method of trial can ever be 
fully dispensed with,’ and ‘with proper care in the selection 
of jurymen’ and its restriction to certain causes when de- 
manded by either party, its abuse may be partially avoided. 
Upon the divorce question, he certainly differs from the 
most rigid moralists of the present day, but he is so well forti- 
fied by practical illustrations and arguments that the unbi- 
assed reader is apt to think him unanswerable. A careful 
reading of this chapter would do much toward disabusing 
the minds of those who have taken the conclusions of others 
on faith, of the popular delusion that restricted divorce is 
more needed than restricted marriage. The whole book is 
highly instructive, and the ideas and information gathered 
in its perusal would amply repay any one for the trouble of 
reading it. It treats of subjects which come closer to the 
lives of all than most of us realize. 





“The Balkan Peninsula.” + 

IN THIS portly and handsome octavo the accurate, pains- 
taking, and always enjoyable French political-economist 
Laveleye gives us his excellent picture in words of that 
group of minor Christian nations so long under Turkish 
rule. Were not the old term ‘ripe’ scholar obsolete, we 
should apply it to our author, on account of the mellowness 
of his style, and the relishable solidity of his pages. If 
we were not afraid of a pun, we should change the a in his 
name to an ¢, for he seems to look straight at things and see 
clearly. He has made a special study of that portion of 
Christendom which lies under the shadow of the crescent 
flag, and in this new edition adds a chapter of twenty-six 
pages. In this he describes, from recent inspection, the 
little States as they are to-day, after the treaty of San 
Stephano, and the ridiculous little war which lately dis- 


* Talks about Law. By E.P. Dole. $2. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


+The Balkan Peninsula. By Emile de Laveleye. $8. New York: G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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turbed two of the group of kingdoms and nearly tilted over 
the crazy ‘ balance of power’ in Europe. Beginning both 
his journey and his political philosophy with ‘ Vienna— 
Ministers and Federaligm,’ he takes us through lands and 
history, with rich interpretation and sound sense, to ‘Con- 
stantinople—the Turkish Rule.’ His chapters are but 
twelve in number; and in these Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Roumelia, Macedonia, Roumania, and the coveted city and 
seat of the Turks, pass under review. We have rarely 
noticed so happy a combination of the political philosopher, 
observing tourist and skilful stylist in one person; though 
of course we must not forget the accomplished translator, 
Mrs. Thorpe. In addition to a most excellent map, and a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone, there is a good index. The 
translator, in her Preface, notes that ‘many of the predic- 
tions in the following pages have already passed into the 
category of accomplished facts.’ Though faithful in the 
settlement of disputed spellings of unfamiliar names, why 
did not author or translator furnish us with a list of pro- 
nunciations? Will not future writers of works of travel or 
international politics make a note of this? Imagine the deso- 
lation of the atmosphere of an American or British parlor, 
when these Balkan names are reproduced on alien tongues! 
Refraining from quoting such admirable passages as that on 
Constantinople (p. se and those on the troubles of the 
Turkish Government (pp. 316, 317), we commend this ad- 
mirable book alike to Jews and Christians, to Greek and 
Roman Catholics, to Protestants, missionaries, travelers and 
statesmen. It is a mint of learning, full of coins bright 
and sound, in large and in small denominations, for the 
needs of all. 





New York’s Fire Service.* 

WHOEVER undertakes to know anything about New York 
City, past or present, will do well to obtain a copy of A. E. 
Costello’s ‘Our Firemen,’ a bulky volume, similar to the 
same author’s ‘Our Police Protectors,’ and crammed with 
curious facts and still more curious pictures relative to the 
old volunteer fire organizations, and with useful information 
as to our present Fire Department. The historical portion 
begins with the discovery of Manhattan Island, and with the 
organization of the first fire patrol and the manufacture of 
the first lot of leathern fire-buckets owned by the city, by 
the shoemakers Remont Remontzen and Adrian Van Zair. 
The first introduction of hand-engines from London in 1731 
is noticed, and the formation of the first regular Fire Com- 
panies, with their terms of service, privileges and exemp- 
tions. The address of the firemen to Governor Clinton 
after the British evacuation, the improvement of fire-extin- 
guishing methods, the rapid extension of the city and the 
formation of insurance companies bring us down to the 
great fires of 1804 and 1811, which are illustrated with cuts 
from firemen’s certificates. The laying-out of the city to 
Kingsbridge, the introduction of lighting by gas, and the 
final disappearance of the fire-buckets, which were super- 
seded by hose, took place before 1822. The feuds between 
companies and the consequent efforts to suppress the volun- 
teers are treated of at considerable length, and the songs 
and amusements of the old ‘fire-laddies,’ the luxurious 
furnishings of some of their engine-houses, their combats 
and champions, form the subject-matter of several chap- 
ters. The ‘Battle of the Boots,’ the ‘ Big Bowery Fight’ and 
the great conflagration of 1835 are among the incidents re- 
counted. The water-supply of tlie city in the old times is 
considered in a couple of chapters, and there are biograph- 
ical notes on some well-known veterans of the old organiza- 
tions—Peter Goelet, Fletcher Harper, Wm. M. Tweed and 
others. The history of the Fire Zouaves (Eleventh N. Y. 
S. V.) during the War fills a chapter, and the organization 
and growth of the paid Department eight others. There is 
a chapter on the architectural growth of the city, illustrated 
‘with cuts of some of the most valuable buildings of recent 


= Our Firemen. By Augustine E. Costello. $x0. New York: A. E. Costello, 
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erection; one on the development of the steam fire-engine 
and other fire apparatus, and one on the fire departments 
of other American cities. The illustrations number up- 
wards of 500, and are most interesting. The book is en- 
dorsed by many veteran and other fire associations. 





“* Zury.” * 

*‘Zury’ is a story of pioneer life in the West. The open- 
ing scenes are laid in Illinois in the early part of the century,. 
and introduce the reader to a small family of settlers newly 
arrived from Pennsylvania and encamped upon the uncleared 
‘section’ which is to be their future home. The story of 
their early struggles and hardships is told at length, and 
gives us the key to the character of Zury, the titular hero of 
the book. Zury was a boy at the time of the family’s re- 
moval, and the value of capital became so vividly impressed 
on his mind by a hard experience as to turn his whole am- 
bition in the direction of money-making. Although not a 
miser he became proverbial for niggardliness; of which 
many amusing instances are furnished. Later on we are 
introduced to Anne Sparrow, a young woman from Boston 
who becomes schoolmistress at Wayback, Zury’s home. 
After following her fortunes awhile, the reader’s interest is 
again transferred, this time to Phil, a railroad engine-driver,. 
Anne’s son. The story closes somewhat abruptly with an 
account of Phil’s death in a collision on the road. As a 
piece of realism the book is very successful. In particular, 
the earlier chapters, depicting the toils and difficulties of a 
pioneer’s life, are full of picturesque detail, every stroke of 
which tells. The sordid social conditions of the time and 
place, the ignorance, the lack of refinement, the boorish in- 
tolerance, the dull and ungenial atmosphere, are vividly 
represented. An air of actuality pervades the whole book, 
and is at once its chief excellence and its principal defect. 
The treatment is photographic, not artistic. ‘To quote once 
more the maxim of Aristotle, a work of fiction should have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; in other words, it ought 
not to bea mere sheaf of scattered incidents, a heap of 
characters scooped up in a drag-net from the teeming ocean 
of life, a sequence of events without focus or culmination, 
like a Chinese play. The close of a novel should be as. 
natural and complete a conclusion as that of a tune. 
Such is not the case with ‘Zury.’ It is like life, yes ; that is 
just what ails it ; it ends like any Tuesday or Thursday with 
a score of unfinished operations in hand; we have reached 
no goal, attained no resting-place. The impression one re- 
ceives is not that of a drama, a picture, but rather of a bird’s- 

eye view, a glimpse from a railway car, of something desul- 

tory, sectional. About a generation and a half elapses 

during the progress of the story. Zury is introduced to us. 
as a boy, and grows an old man before we have done with 

him. If he were constantly before the reader’s eye, if the 
development of his character or the incidents of his career 

were the central point of interest, there might be a reason 

for this protracted recital ; but such is not the case. There 
is no unity, no climax, no plot, no correlation of events—and 
therefore no continuous interest. To this want of plan the 

extreme length of the book is due. The reader is exceed-- 
ingly interested in the early part of the book, and greatly 
admires the fidelity of its descriptions; but after awhile the 
narrative grows monotonous. Mr. Kirkland professes to- 
have taken Hardy for his model, but Hardy always has a 
story totell. If we had read the story in manuscript, our’ 
advice to the author would have been not to attempt to re- 
model it, but to use his materials in another shape. Litera-- 
ture ought not to lose him ; breadth of handling and fresh- 
ness of observation like his are not common qualities. A. 
little more attention to form, a few slight concessions to 
human weakness for the dramatic, the ideal, and he will do 
good work. 








eZ Zury: the Meanest Man in Spring County. A novel of Western Life. By Josep» 
Kirkland. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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Current Theological Books. 

Dr. E. C. BISSELL, Professor of Hebrew in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and long known as a good Hebrew scholar, 
gives us in ‘ The Pentateuch : Its Origin and Structure’ (Scribner) 
the most comprehensive discussion of radical Old Testament criti- 
cism which the ultra-conservative school of our day has furnished 
in the English language. As against Wellhausen and other such 
extremists he makes out a pretty good case. Unfortunately, his 
strength is his weakness. He assumes that to slaughter the ex- 
tremists is equivalent to maintaining the full traditional theory of 
the Pentateuch. His book knows no middle ground—and that, 
too, when he is ready to summon as allies men who occupy middle 
ag The Priests’ Code was not composed in the Exile, there- 

ore Moses wrote it. He shuts his eyes to facts which are more 
and more generally acknowledged, entirely undervaluing the worth 
of literary criticism, and making pseudonymy a fraud. The real 
ee! great difficulties which render possible a theory like that of 

euss and Wellhausen are largely ignored or explained away. In 

short, the standpoint of the book is apologetic, and its tone that of 

the special pleader—precisely the attitude, we are free to admit, 

which a large class of Bible readers expect and demand; and we 

shall be surprised if this volume is not widely read, and read with 

great satisfaction by thoughtful persons of that class, for the fur- 

ther reason that it gives them some phases of the subject that they 

will not easily find treated so well, if at all, elsewhere. The can- 

did, fearless, open-minded, constructive criticism, however, which 

the Old Testament books need in our day more than ever, is some- 

thing different from this. The extensive bibliography appended to 

the book should have been sifted, and different degrees of import- 

ance indicated. As it is, the student is lost in a bewildering mul- 

titude of titles. 

Dr. F. W. Fisk’s * Manual of Preaching’ (Armstrong) is the re- 
sult, as he tells us, of twenty-five years of experience as a teacher. 
It aims at brevity, which is doubtless of itself a good aim. But to 
condense a great subject into a small compass, without sacrifice of 
interest, demands. an especial gift. This gift Dr. Fisk does not seem 
tohave. Recent books on the same theme have shown us how full 
of interest and suggestiveness the topic of pulpit discourse may, in 
skilful hands, be made. Homiletics is a science for the mastery of 
which the mind must be quickened, almost more than instructed. 
All high oratory depends much on sympathy, enthusiasm, energy 
of will. It is a most serious defect when a text-book of Homiletics 
fails to stimulate these forces. We regret to find this lack in Prof. 
Fisk’s book. It isa piece of conscientious work, the topics are 
arranged with care, and a great deal of matter is compressed into 
its pages ; but it is not interesting. 

‘Dr. Channing’s Note-Book,’ edited by his granddaughter, 
Grace Ellery Channing (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a small vol- 
ume of passages selected from the unpublished manuscripts of 
that great preacher. They are marked by the same tendencies of 
mind and heart as characterize his public writings, the same lofty 
spiritual vision and the same broad love of humanity. They are 
arranged under separate heads—Freedom, Friendship, Duty, Truth, 
etc.—and are of a kind to impress themselves on thought and life. 
Few of them are proverbial in character, but many of them are 
brief and incisive. The special admirers of Dr. Channing will find 
much that is very satisfactory in this volume, and something to in- 
crease their regard for him as a great spiritual genius. 

Mr. J. A. Fisher’s ‘ Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History,’ 
reprinted from Dr. Stanley Hall’s ‘ Methods of Teaching and Study- 
ing History,’ should have been brought up to date, and enlarged to 
include untranslated German and French works. (D.C. Heath & 
Co.) It omits C. W. Baird, Briggs, Bonwetch, Bryennios and the 
whole ‘ Didache’ literature, Buddensieg, Edersheim, Harnack, 
Hausrath, Hilgenfeld, A. Mitchell, Pfleiderer, Schiirer, Zahn, Zeller, 
and others. Some of those included are represented imperfectly, 
notably Bishop Lightfoot. The plan of briefly indicating the scope 
and value of the books named is excellent, but needs to be carried 
out more independently and severely. 

‘New Aspects of Life and Religion,’ by Henry Pratt (London: 
Williams & Norgate), is a discussion of problems suggested by the 
philosophical study of the Bible. The first question discussed is 
that of creation, and then follow those of the nature of the soul 
and its relations to the body. The author has been much affected 
by various forms of Oriental thought and speculation, and his 
work is one rather of curious interest than of intrinsic value. In 


these days of science, minute discussions on the cabalistic theories 
of the origin of the soul can have very little value to most students, 
and they will pass such works as this by as being merely ingenious 
and idealistic. 

‘Anecdotes Illustrative of Oid Testament Texts,’ a volume in 
the Clerical Library (A. C. Armstrong & Son), is a collection, 
from original sources, such as will be helpful to many clergymen 
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in the preparation of their sermons. The anecdotes are well 
chosen, they are pointed; and they are of the kind adapted to pul- 
pit use. The volume is English in origin, and a large proportion 
of the illustrations are drawn from English biography and history ; 
but they are almost without exception of an elevated and literary 
character. 4 

Under the title of ‘The Olive Leaf’ twenty-one sermons by the 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan are published by Macmillan & Co. They are 
spiritual and devout, dwelling largely on themes of the inner 
religious life, and in a manner to awaken deeper convictions and a 
nobler faith. They are thoughtful, earnest and manly, and writ- 
ten in a graceful and easy style. The sermons are interspersed 
with short poems, which touch upon much the same themes. 

Ex-Judge William Marvin's little book on ‘The Authorship of 
the Four Gospels’ (T. Whittaker) deals only with the external evi+ 
dence—that is, the testimony of other early Christian literature, and 
concludes that the Gospels are genuine and authentic. The mode 
of proof is not novel, but there is always some force in argument 
restated by one whose mind works clearly, and who understands 
how to weigh evidence. 





Recent Fiction. 

SOME ONE asked the writer a few weeks since whether the He- 
brew story of the supplanter supplanted, as told in Genesis xxix., 
21-26, had any modern parallels in China. We answered at once 
from sound knowledge and near observation, ‘ Yes, a great many.’ 
Indeed, it may be said that in Chinese Asia—#. ¢., China, Corea, 
Japan, Anam, and Mongolia—Jacob often goes to the weddin 
ceremony or even the bridal chamber to End Leah instead o 
Rachel. Old Laban, who has daughters to marry off, is very apt 
to reverse the calculations of the bridegroom, and palm off his less 
favored, or older, or damaged-as-to-the-eyes daughter. Indeed with 
po extravagant and possibly inaccurate suspicions, we Gey 
ture that the bridal veil of the white races, or cap covering the face 
of the Mongolians, or yashwak of Islam lands, was invented by 
deceitful fathers or mothers, or the same in-law. At any rate, these 
accessories of the bride give a possible cover and easy assistance to 
scheming marriage-brokers. The lively and sarcastic skit called 
‘The Lovely Wang’ (Holt) is a novel written by an ingenious Eng- 
lishman, if is light and sparkling, and though often antipodilty 
far from being accurate in its expression of Chinese thought and 
ideas, gives a sort of synoptic history. of a match in which two 
Chinese biters bit themselves. To reveal the plot would not be fair 
to writer or publisher. There are some good touches of descrip- 
tion of local scenery around Foo Chow, one of the typical cities of 
the Flowery Middle Kingdom. 





THE ‘ PROFESSION’ of ‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession,’ by George 
Bernard Shaw (Harper’s Handy Series), is sufficiently indicated in 
the last paragraph of the book, in which a man’s death is attributed 
to ‘consumption, brought on by the terrible injuries sustained by 
him ih his celebrated fight with Cashel Byron.’ Cashel is, in plain 
speech, a prize fighter, whose career in the ring is set forth by the 
author with realistic exactness. In order that the fighting hero 
may as usual marry the princess, it is discovered in the very nick 
of time that the prize-fighter is legitimate heir to a fine estate, 
which is supposed to make him fully the equal of the young lady 
who was about to sacrifice her high degree for his sake. All this 
would not be worth talking about, except for one singular page in 
the book, where the hero gives an account of himself, and claims 
that he was only saved from going to the bad utterly by findin 
out that he could fight. The only child of an actress who neglecte 
him, he lost all faith in himself tilt he found the one thing in which 
he could excel. He acknowledges naively that even fighting would 
not have saved him, had he not found he could be cock of the 
school. ‘I had enough good-nature left to keep me from being a 
bully ; and, as cock, I couldn’t be mean or childish. There would 
be nothing like fighting for licking boys into shape, if every one 
could be cock; but every one can’t; so I suppose it does more 
harm than good.’ There is a pathetic touch here of somethin 
besides novelty, in the hint it gives of the immeasurable value o 
just praise to the growing child, and the crushing effect of nothing 

ut fault-finding. 





Miss EDNA LYALL needed chiefly to learn condensation. Her 
novels of ‘Donovan’ and ‘ We Two,’ had much in them that was 
fine, but were altogether too long. ‘ Knight-Errant’ (Appleton) 
has the same fault, the story being spun out, not by a great deal of 
plot, but a great deal of needless conversation. It takes invariably 
two pages for the characters to say good-morning to each other, 
and at least four to say good-night. Moreover, ‘ Knight-Errant’ 
is far less strong in plot and thought than the preceding novels. 
The knight-errantry itself is.a piece of fantastic absurdity on the 
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part of the hero, which it is not possible for commonsense to 
sanction. He is a rising young Neapolitan advocate, of fine talents 
and character, just betrothed to the loveliest of English girls. But 
he has a sister. This sister has been extremely wild, and has 
married an operatic manager and gone upon the stage. At the 
opening of the story she ig in eminent danger of eloping with the 
baritone, who is also already married, and the hero’s knight- 
errantry consists in the interpretation he gives to his mother’s dying 
request that he will look after his erring sister. To do so he 
throws up his profession, gives up his bride, allows himself to be 
disinherited by a rich cou and having a good voice, goes upon 
the stage, accepting the position of the discharged baritone, whom 
he thus intends to separate from his sister. To suppose that any 
such light arrangement as this is going to reform a woman who 
had gone so far, is the height of absurdity. The author has the 
grace to be realistic enough not to let an entire conversion take 
place ; but, unwilling to let her hero be entirely ruined, she lets the 
sister conveniently othe resource of exhausted novelists from 
time immemorial. 





‘Two GENTLEMEN of Gotham,’ by C. and C. (Cassell), is a story 
heavily weighted with quotations and classical allusions, yet ex- 
tremely light for fiction as a whole. We suspect that at least one 
of the authors—the one who chose the names for the heroes and 
heroines, such as Percy Aylmer, Sydney Harleston, Clare, Gladys, 
etc.—is a lady, and a lady of wide reading and general culture, 
while the element that supplied the card-playing and athletics is 
very possibly masculine. It is hardly fair to complain of the story 
as exhibiting only one phase of New York life, when the authors 
only aim at delineating two gentlemen of Gotham; but the fault to 
be found is less with its being one phase than with its being a poor 
phase; for the highly intellectual conversation sprinkled liberally 
over all the characters by one of the authors hardly redeems the 
action and characters themselves from the charge of belonging to 
a class in which one can feel but a languid interest. The two gen- 
tlemen move in a circle composed of the usual foreign count, the 
designing, unprincipled young lady, the perfectly beautiful and 
adorable other young lady, a child or two, a great deal of drzc-a- 
brac, a great many drags and phaetons, and other luxurious con- 
comitants of fashionable life. There is one capital point: it is 
where Percy—or Sydney—we forget which, the Two Gentlemen 
not being very distinctly differentiated in our mind—shows every 
sign of being about to rescue a young lady—we forget which young 
ee a gravelly grave oe * horseback scare; but pulls 
up his horse just in time and turns back, to inform his friends that 
there is no need of it, as the young lady appears to be capable of 
managing her beast herself. This is ainilliat—teatten than all the 
classical allusions put together; but it is the only thing we really 
enjoyed in the book. The conversation moves on stilts, but the 
rest of the story is very flat. 





Boston Letter. 


THE projected Authors Club is not dead, and I erred in 
saying that it had been the victim of infanticide. That 
might have been its fate if it had been left in the hands of 
one or two of the aspirants for fame who attempted to father 
it and gather a little easy glory thereby; but the bantling has 
been rescued from them and their illusory conceit and is 
now doing well, under more creditable and more lawful 
sponsorship. The committee having it in charge consists 
of T. W. Higginson, Arthur Gilman, Robert Grant, John T. 
Wheelwright and Edward S. Morse—a group of authors 
conferring some dignity on the project; and between forty 
and fifty answers have been received to acircular which was 
issued on April 18, asking for the opinion of other authors 
on various points which were raised at the meeting of April 
11th. One of these points was, ‘Is it desirable that the 
club should consist of men only, or that provision should be 
made in some form for the membership of women authors 
also?’ In favor of having men only, it was said that this 
would allow more freedom of intercourse, a more Bohemian 
flavor and a greater economy of expenses. The success of the 
‘New York Authors Club was adduced as an example. On 
the other hand, it was urged that existing clubs gave ‘ free- 
dom of intercourse’ and ‘Bohemian flavor,’ whereas the 
presence of women would give a raison détre for a new 
club. Furthermore, in the same line of argument, it was 
said that an Authors Club of men only would seem to assume 
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that all books were written by men; that a community of 
business interests justified the admission of both sexes, and 
that the Appalachian Club was an example of the agreeable- 
ness of a club with a mixed membership. Another meeting 
is to be called very soon, and the pros and cons of this deli- 
cate question, with pipes and beer on one side of the scales 
and decorum, millinery and philanthropy on the other, will 
then receive further consideration. It will be interesting 
to see what Robert Louis Stevenson would probably call 
‘the mixture of resistances;’ but while I have only good 
wishes for the Authors Club, I doubt if there is any need 
for it. The St. Botolph Club and the Papyrus are literary, 
and nearly all the notable writers of Boston are already 
members of one or both of them, which combine the features 
of the Century and the Lotus. 

I hear of a project for still another club, which shall tt 
composed entirely of men who, either as editors or authors, 
derive their income wholly from literature, and who have 
a greater interest in that profession, therefore, than others 
with whom literature is an avocation, not a vocation—a 
walking-stick and not a pair of legs (pretty weary legs some- 
times, by the way, with patches on the shoes and trowsers 
that are ragged around the feet and baggy at the knees !). 
They will have no club-house, of course, for there are not 
many of them in Boston, and they will meet around some 
tavern table for an occasional dinner, at which ‘ shop-talk ’ 
will be encouraged and measures proposed to promote the 
interests of the craft. It is a good idea and ought to suc- 
ceed. I have already referred to the multiplicity of clubs 
which exist in Boston. A directory of them with the names 
and addresses of the members is soon to be issued, and in 
this it appears that there are no less than three hundred and 
forty-eight in this city. 

Speaking of ‘shop-talk’ reminds me of a rank injustice 
done to English authors which came to my notice while I 
was in Jamaica. It is generally supposed that much as 
they suffer from the lack of international copyright in 
America, their interests are protected in the British colonies ; 
but I found that few other editions of the popular English 
writers circulate. in Jamaica than the cheap American re- 
prints of Harpers, Monroe, Lovell and Ogilvie. These are 
stacked high on the counters of the Kingston booksellers, 
and the extent to which they are sold may be imagined from 
the fact that one firm could afford to insert an advertisement 
half a column long in all the local newspapers of a pirated 
American edition of ‘ She,’ which they offered at a shilling a 
copy. On the other hand, American authors were represented 
by English reprints, David Douglas's pretty little editions of 
Holmes, Howells, Stockton, etc., ranging along the counters 
with Franklin Square copies of Payn, Hardy, Besant and 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

Nearly all the readers of Tue Critic have probably read 
Rice and Besant’s story ‘ By Celia’s Arbor,’ which. originally 
appeared serially in Appleton’s Journal. It is one of the 
best of their books, with a Thackerayan lightness of touch in 
the character-drawing, a spontaneity of humor, a vividness 
of incident, and a depth of emotion, which entitle it to a 
place by the side of ‘ Far From the Madding Crowd,’ ‘ Lor- 
na Doone’ and ‘A Princess of Thule.’ Remembering the 
pleasure it gave me, especially by its pictures of the old 
naval town of Portsmouth, I read with interest a letter which 
one of our Boston authors recently received from Mr. 
Besant in reply to an application for some facts concerning 
the novelist’s boyhood. ‘If you will take the trouble to look 
at a book by James Rice and myself, called “ By Celia’s 
Arbor,” you will find an account of the town (Portsmouth) 
where I was born, with its appearance as I remember it. 
Also, in another book, written after the death of my poor 
friend_and called “ All in a Garden Fair,” you will find in 
the literary aspirations and struggles of Allen my own in- 
ternal agitations faithfully depicted—not my own literary 
history, however, which began much later. My boyhood 
had in it nothing remarkable. “He was born, he went to 
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school, he got prizes, he went to the University.” There is 
my history. The difficulty, of course, is to keep 
down the everlasting ¢go and to avoid the appearance of 
self-importance, arrogance and conceit.’ 
Mr. Mansfield ended his engagement at the Boston Mu- 
seum on Saturday night, after a week of crowded houses 
with ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ Extraordinary interest 
has been shown in that piece, attributable in part to the 
wide familiarity which exists with Stevenson’s romance, and 
a curiosity to see what has been done with it in dramatic 
form, and in part to the very favorable impression of the in- 
trinsic value of the work carried away by the audience at 
‘the opening performance. ‘Ruddigore’ still fills the Globe 
Theatre, where it is now in its sixth week; and oddly 
enough in contrast with the verdict of New York, where it was 
better sung and better acted, it seems as popular as any of 
the operas of its authors. Of new books immediately forth- 
coming, the most notable is a novel bearing the title of 
‘Drones’s Honey,’ by that delightful writer for children, 
‘Sophie May,’ who now, as you have already noted, for the 
first time tells a story out of the nursery. ‘Sophie May’ is 
Miss Rebecca S. Clark of Norridgewock, Conn., and her 
title is derived from a line in ‘ Plato’s Republic ’—‘ When a 
young man has tasted drones’s honey then he re- 
turns into the country of the lotus-eaters.’ 
Boston, May 16, 1887. WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
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The Lounger 

I SEE that Mr. Stagg, pitcher of the Yale nine, has had two invi- 
tations to join professional baseball clubs, the second coming from 
the New Yorks, who are said to be willing to admit him:to their 
body ‘on his own terms.’ Such an offer would be very flatter- 
ing under any circumstances; it is the more so, when, as in the 
present case, the player to whom it is made is not a professional, 
giving all his time and best energies to his work in the field, but a 
student whose studies are not a matter of secondary consideration 
with him, but one of such vital importance that to pursue them he 
is willing to ‘ work his way’ through college. In other words, Mr. 
Stagg is unable to pay for his education and meet all the incidental 
expenses of college life, without doing something to eke out his re- 
sources ; and that something consists in waiting on the table at one 
of the boarding-houses in New Haven where the students get their 
meals. He is by no means the only student who ‘ works his way’ 
in this manner ; and I am assured by one of the undergraduates at 
Yale that none of those who do so undergoes the slightest degree 
of social degradation in consequence. Stagg himself, indeed, is 
one of the most popular young men in the University. 





AS A PITCHER, he is a tower of strength to the Yale team, which 
has already won many laurels this season. He delivers the ball 
with a force that threatens to demolish the grand stand, when the 
little globe of twine and leather happens to pass the catcher; and 
with a skill that demoralizes almost every batter who attempts to 
hit it. He is a good all-around athlete, too, and can run like a 
deer. Yale is fortunate in her catcher as well as her pitcher, and 
relies upon Stagg and Dann for most of her hard-earned victories. 





NEw YORK is showing a public spirit of late which up to this 
time, if it has existed at all, has smouldered in the bosoms of our 
representative citizens, waiting for something to fan it into flame. 
See how much has been done within the past few months! There 
is the Tilden library bequest, running up into the millions; Miss 
Wolfe's princely gift of- pictures, together with the money to pro- 
vide suitably for their care; the Vanderbilt, Hilton, Seney, Schaus 
and other contributions of pictures to the Metropolitan Art Mi- 
seum; and now the Madison Square Garden Company, which will 
erect a mammoth building where the present unsightly edifice 
stands. You may notat first glance regard this last as an instance 
of public spirit. You may say that it is a business speculation, 
ped that the gentlemen who form the syndicate will get a fair per- 
centage on their money. This may be true; but the public, the 
city at large, will get the greatest benefit from it. And it must 
be remembered that even when an investment that is largely for 
the public good promises to pay a fair interest, you can’t always 
get millionaires to go into it. A hotel for women would pay any 


person who would found it—the closing of the Stewart hotel to the 
contrary notwithstanding,—and at the same time the founder 
would be regarded as a public-spirited person and a philanthropist. 
Yet women still wait for one. 
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BuT it was of the Madison Square Garden I wished to speak. 
This unique place of amusement will be a little city of pleasure 
within itself. Not only will it have an arcade for shops, after the 
manner of the Rue de Rivoli, but it will have a theatre, hippodrome, 
concert-hall, an open-air en on the roof, rooms for studios, a 
tower from which to view the landscape o’er, besides ‘ other things,’ ° 
as the auctioneers say, ‘too numerous to mention.’ Plans for this 
monstrous building are being made by the leading architects of the 
country, and will be decided upon by a committee of which Prof. 
Ware of Columbia College is the leading spirit.’ Prof. Ware has a 
great responsibility on his shoulders. Documents he is a man of 
excellent taste, and it is a foregone conclusion that the plans he 
—— will be for a building that will prove a lasting ornament to 
the city. 





A FRIEND writing from Montreal tells me that the New York 
‘boodle’ Aldermen are among the sights of the town. There are 
several of them at the principal hotel, but knowing that people are 
on the lookout for them, they are rather shy. Some of them only 
come out of their rooms to dine; and they have a little dining- 
room to themselves. Some of the others eat in their rooms. It is 
a pretty miserable sort of life they lead—practically a prison life, 
with out-of-doors privileges. 





Mr. GEORGE W. CHILDS, of Philadelphia, has just celebrated 
his fifty-eighth birthday, or perhaps I should say it has been cele- 
brated for him. It is said that the congratulatory letters he re- 
ceived would take him a week to open, and that telegraph boys 
were busy all day carrying him complimentary messages. r. 
Childs counts his friends by the thousand, and their congratula- 
tions are not idle words. No one who admires integrity, generosity 
and unaffected kindness of heart can refrain from adding his voice 
to the pzan in honor of the proprietor of the Philadelphia Ledger. 





The Magazines. 

THE history of Lincoln, of which the opening chapters are given 
in the new volume of Zhe Century (Nov. '86—April ’87) have been: 
generally recognized as the most important contribution to Ameri- 
can history which that magazine has yet printed. The portrait 
which stands as frontispiece to the volume is strikingly good, Be- 
sides the War Series, two other series of illustrated articles are 
worthy of praise: one on picturesque places in England, including 
articles on Old Chelsea and’ on the oldest church in London, St. 
Bartholomew the Great; and a series on ancient art, of which the 
principal papers are one on ‘ The Coinage of the Greeks,’ by W. J. 
Stillman, and one on ‘ The Temple of the Ephesian Artemis, by Dr. 
Charles Waldstein. The illustrated articles on ‘Contemporary 
French Sculptors’ are illustrated after works by Chapu, Falguiere, 
Dufois, Mercie and others of note. Edward Atkinson’s article on 
‘The Food Question’ offers a well marshalled array of figures 
pointing to the moral that European nations must disarm or starve. 
The fiction is furnished by Cable and Stockton, and the poetry per- 
haps best worth reading by Emma Lazarus. 


The Revue Internationale, edited by Count Fantoni and pub- 
lished fortnightly, in French, at Rome, Italy, is another of those in- 
ternational tribunals at which, for literary purposes, the Nineteenth 
Century prefers for reasons of its own to try its causes célébres. 
It is conducted with great ability. Lately it has been printing co- 
pious extracts (begun in the January number) from the remarkable 
‘Journal Intime’ of Benjamin Constant. These extracts, highly illus- 
trative of their author, are concluded in a recent number (March 25), 
and such has been their success that the editor promises soon a 
series of unpublished letters from the same hand. The leading 
article in this number is ‘The Historic Evolution of the Papacy in 
Italy.’ It contains also a column of scientific ‘chat,’ a political 
chronicle, correspondence, and literary notices. The Revue re- 
sembles the Nuova Antologia in its scope, breadth of view, and 
intellectual hospitality. 

The second part of Taine’s article on Napoleon Bonaparte occu- 

ies the leading place in The New Princeton for May. If possible, 
it is even more striking than the former instalment. Prof. Boyesen 
writes on the ‘ New Literature of Norway and Denmark.’ Among 
other articles are one on ‘ Physiological Ethics,’ by ex-President 
Porter, and one on ‘ Astronomical Photography,’ by Prof. C. A. 
Young. ‘A Touch of Sublimity,’ by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
shows that 7he New Princeton is determined to keep a place for 
fiction. Besides the usual notes and reviews, the ‘ Analytical 
Index of Vol. III.’ is appended to this number.——Mr. Hamilton 
Andrews Hill pays his respects to Mr. Brooks Adams's view of early 
New England theglogy, in The Andover Review for May. Thé 
other articles are in the usual lines. Dr. Thomas C. Field’s paper 
on ‘ The “ Andover Theory ” of Future Probation,’ will attract some 
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attention as the utterance of a new ally for the persecuted Andover 
Professors. 





The Day After To-Morrow. 


[Robert Louis Stevenson, in The Contemporary Review.) 

History is much decried; it is a tissue of errors, we are told, 
no doubt correctly; and rival historians expose each others blun- 
ders with gratification. Yet the worst historian has a clearer view 
of the period he studies than the best of us can hope to form of 
that in which we live. The obscurest epoch is to-day; and that 
for a thousand reasons of inchoate tendency, conflicting report, 
and sheer mass and wee sas 2 of experience; but chiefly, per- 
haps, by reason of an insidious shifting of landmarks. Parties and 
ideas continually move, but not by measurable marches on a stable 
course ; the political soil itself steals forth by imperceptible degrees, 
like a travelling glacier, carrying on its bosom not only political 
parties but their flag-posts and cantonments; so that what appears 
to be an eternal city founded on hills is but a flying island of 
Laputa. It is for this reason in particular that we are all becom- 
ing Socialists without knowing it; by which I would not in the 
least refer to the acute case of Mr. Hyndman and his horn-blowing 
supporters, sounding their trumps of a Sunday within the walls of « 
our individualist Jericho—but to the stealthy change that has 
come over the spirit of Englishmen and English legislation. A 
little while ago, and we were still for liberty; ‘crowd a few more 
thousands on the bench of Government,’ we seemed to cry; ‘ keep 
her head direct on liberty, and we cannot help but come to port.’ 
This is over ; /azssez-faire declines in favour ; our legislation grows 
authoritative, grows philanthropical, bristles with new duties and 
new penalties, and casts a spawn of inspectors, who now begin, 
note-book in hand, to darken the face of England. It -may be 
right or wrong, we are not trying that; but one thing it is beyond 
‘doubt : it is Socialism in action, and the strange thing is that we 
scarcely know it. 

Liberty has served us a long while, and it may be time to seek 

. hew altars. Like all other principles, she has been proved to be 
self-exclusive in the long run. She has taken wages besides (like 
all other virtues) and dutifully served Mammon; so that many 
things we were accustomed to admire as the benefits of freedom and 
common to all, were truly benefits of wealth, and took their value 
from our neighbours’ poverty. A few shocks of logic, a few dis- 
closures (in the journalistic phrase) of what the freedom of manu- 
facturers, landlords, or shipowners may imply for operatives, tenants 
or seamen, and we not unnaturally begin to turn to that other pole 
of hope, beneficent tyranny. Freedom, to be desirable, involves kind- 
ness, wisdom, and all the virtues of the free; but the free man as we 
have seen him in action has been, as of yore, only the master of 
many helots; and the slaves are still ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-taught, ill- 
housed, insolently entreated, and driven to their mines and workshops 
by the lash of famine. So much, in other men’s affairs, we have 

. begun to see clearly ; we have begun to despair of virtue in these 
other men, and from our seat in Parliament begin to discharge upon 
them, thick as arrows, the host of our inspectors. The landlord has 
long shaken his head over the manufacturer ; those who do business 
on land have lost all trust in the virtues of tha shipowner ; the 
professions look askance upon the retail traders and have even 
Started their co-operative stores to ruin them; and from out the 
smoke-wreaths of Birmingham a finger has begun to write upon the 
wall the condemnation of the landlord. Thus, piece by piece, do we 
condemn each other, and yet not perceive the conclusion, that our 
whole estate is somewhat damnable. Thus, piece by piece, each 
acting = his neighbour, each sawing away the branch en which 
some other interest is seated, do we apply in detail our Socialistic 
remedies, and yet not perceive that we are all labouring together to 
bring in Socialism at large. A tendency so stupid and so selfish is 
like to prove invincible : and if. Socialism be at all a practicable rule 
of life, there is every chance that our grandchildren will see the day 
and taste the pleasures of existence in something far liker an ant- 
heap than any previous human polity. And this not in the least 
because of the voice of Mr. Hyndman or the horns of his followers ; 
but by the mere glacier movement of the political soil, bearing for- 
ward on its bosom, apparently undisturbed, the proud camps of 
Whig and Troy. If Mr. Hyndman were a man of keen humour, 
which is far from my conception of his character, he might rest 
from his troubling and look on: the walls of Jericho begin already 
to crumble and dissolve. That great servile war, the Armageddon 


of money and numbers, to which we looked forward when young, 

becomes more and more unlikely; and we may rather look to see 

a peaceable and blindfold evolution, the work of dull men immersed 
litical tactics and dead to political results. * 

he principal scene of this comedy lies, of course, in the House 

of Commons; it is there, besides, that the details of this new evolution 


in 
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(if it proceed) will fall to be decided; so that the state of Parlia- 
ment is not only diagnostic of the — but fatefully prophetic of. 
the future. Well, we all know what Parliament is, and we are alh 
ashamed of it. Wemay pardon it some faults, indeed, on the ground 
of Irish obstruction—a bitter trial, which it supports with notable 
good humor. But the excuse is merely local; it cannot apply to 
similar bodies in America and France; and what are we to say 
of these? President Cleveland’s letter may serve as a picture of the 
one ; a glance at almost any paper will convince us of the weakness. 
of the other. Decay appears to have seized on the organ of popular 
government in every land; and this just at the moment when we 
begin to bring to it, as to an oracle of justice, the whole skein of 
our private affairs to be unravelled, and ask it, like a new Messiah, 
to take upon itself our frailties and play for us the part that should 
be played by our own virtues. For that, in few words, is the case. 
We cannot trust ourselves to behave with decency ; we cannot trust 
our consciences; and the remedy proposed is to elect a round 
number of our neighbours, pretty much at random, and say to these = 
‘Be ye our conscience ; make laws so wise, and continue from year 
to year to administer them so wisely, that they shall save us from 
ourselves and make us righteous and happy, world without end. 
Amen.’ And who can look twice at the British Parliament and 
then seriously bring it such a task? I am not advancing this as 
an argument against Socialism: once again, nothing is further from 
my mind. There are great truths in Socialism, or no one, not even 
Mr. Hyndman, would be found to hold it; and if it came, and did 
one-tenth part of what it offers, I for one should make it welcome. 
But if it is to come, we may as well have some notion of what it 
will be like; and the first thing to grasp is that our new polity will 
be designed and administered (to put it courteously) with some- 
thing short of inspiration. It will be made, or will grow, in a hu- 
man parliament ; and the one thing that will not very hugely change 
is human nature. The Anarchists think otherwise, from which it 
is only plain that they have not carried to the study of histor@ the 
lamp of human sympathy. 
Given, then, our new polity, with its new wagon-load of laws, 
what headmarks must we look for in the life? We chafe a good 
deal at that excellent thing, the income-tax, because it brings into 
our affairs the prying fingers, and exposes us to the tart words, of 
the official. The official, in all degrees, is already something of a 
terror to many of us. I would not willingly have to do with even a 
police-constable in any other spirit than that of kindness. I stil} 
remember in my dreams the eye-glass of a certain attaché ata 
certain embassy—an eye-glass that was a standing indignity to all 
on whom it looked ; and my next most disagreeable remembrance is 
of a bracing, Republican postman in the city of San Francisco. I 
lived in that city among working folk, and what my neighbours 
accepted at the postman’s hands—nay, what I took from him 
myself—it is still distasteful to recall. The dourgeozs, residing in 
the upper parts of society, has but few opportunities of tasting this 
peculiar bowl; but about the income-tax, as I have said, or perhaps 
about a patent, or in the halls of an embassy at the hands of my friend 
of the eye-glass, he occasionally sets his lips to it; and he may thus 
imagine (if he has that faculty of imagination, without which most 
faculties are void) how it tastes to his poorer neighbours, who must 
drain it to the dregs. In every contact with authority, with their 
employer, with the police, with the School Board officer, in the 
hospital, or in the workhouse, they have equally the occasion to 
appreciate the light-hearted civility of the man in office; and as an 
experimentalist in several out-of-the-way provinces of life, 1 may 
say it has but to be felt to be appreciated. Well, this golden age of 
which we are speaking will be the golden age of officials. In all our 
concerns it will be their beloved duty to meddle, with what tact, 
with what obliging words, analogy will aid us to imagine. It is 
likely these gentlemen will be periodically elected; they will there- 
fore have their turn of being underneath, which does not always 
sweeten men’s conditions. The laws they will have to administer 
will be no clearer than those we know to-day, and the body 
which is to regulate their administration no wiser than the 
British Parliament. So that upon all hands we may look for a form 
of servitude most galling to the blood—servitude to many and 
changing masters, and for all the slights that accompany the rule of 
jack-in-office. And if the Socialistic programme be carried out with 
the least fulness, we shall have lost.a thing, in most respects not 
much to be regretted, but as a moderator of oppression, a thing 
nearly invaluable—the newspaper. For theindependent journal is 
a creature of capital and competition ; it stands and falls with 
millionaires and railway-bonds and all the abuses and glories of 
to-day ; and as soon as the State has fairly taken its bent to author- 
ity and philanthropy, and laid the least touch on private property, 
the days of the independent journal are numbered. State railways 
may be good things and so may State bakeries ; but a State news- 
paper will never be a very trenchant critic of the State officials. 
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But again, these officials would have no sinecure. Crime would 
-perhaps be less, for some of the motives of crime we.may suppose 
would pass away. But if Socialism were carried out with any 
fulness, there would be more contraventions. We see already new 
sins springing up like mustard—School Board sins, factory sins, 
Merchant Shipping Act sins—none of which I would be thought to 
except against in particular, but all of which, taken together, show 
us that Socialism can be a hard master evenin the beginning. If it 
go on to such heights as we hear proposed and lauded, if it come 
actually to its ideal of the ant-heap, ruled with iron justice, the 
number of new contraventions will be out of all proportion multi- 

lied. Take the case of work alone. Man is an idle animal. He 
is at least as intelligent as the ant ; but generations of advisers have 
in vain ncn him the ant’s example. Of those who are 
found truly indefatigable in business, some are misers ; some are the 
practisers of delightful industries, like gardening ; some are students, 
artists, inventors, or discoverers, men lured forward by successive 
hopes ; and the rest are those who live by games of skill or hazard— 
financiers, billiard-players, gamblers, and the like. But in unloved 

toils, even under the prick of necessity, no man is continually 
sedulous. Once eliminate the fear of starvation, once eliminate or 
bound the hope of riches, and we shall see plenty of skulking and 
-malingering. Society will then be something not wholly unlike 
a cotton plantation in the old days; with cheerful, careless, 
demoralized slaves, with elected overseers, and, instead of the 
planter, a chaotic popular assembly. If the blood be purposeful 
and the soil strong, such a plantation may succeed, and i indeed, 
a busy ant-heap, with full granaries and long hours of leisure. 
But even then I think the whip will be in the overseer’s hands, and 
not in vain. For, when it comes to be a question of each man 
doing his own share or the rest doing more, prettiness of sentiment 
will be forgotten. To dock the skulker’s food is not enough ; many 
will rather eat haws and starve on petty pilferings than put their 
shofilder to the wheel for one hour daily. For such as these, then, 
the whip will be in the overseer’s hand; and his own sense of 
justice and the superintendence of a chaotic popular assembly will 

e the only checks on its employment. Now, you may be an indus- 

trious man and a good citizen, and yet not love, nor yet be loved 
by, Dr. Fell the inspector. It is admitted by private soldiers that 
the disfavour of a sergeant is an evil not to be combated ; offend 

_ the sergeant, they say, and in a brief while you will either be dis- 
graced or have deserted. And the sergeant can no longer appeal 
to the lash. But if these things go on, we shall see, or our sons 
shall see, what it is to have offended an inspector. 

This for the unfortunate. But with the fortunate also, even those 
whom the inspector loves, it may not be altogether well. It is con- 
cluded that in such a state of society, supposing it to be financially 
sound, the level of comfort will be high. It does not follow: there 
are strange depths of idleness in man, a too-easily-got sufficiency, 
as in the case of the sago-eaters, often quenching the desire for all 
besides ; and it is possible that the men of the richest ant-heaps 
may sink even into squalor. But suppose they do not; suppose 
our tricksy instrument of human nature, when we play upon it this 
new tune, should respond kindly; suppose no one to be damped 
and none exasperated by the new conditions, the whole enterprise 
to be financially sound—a vaulting supposition—and all the inhabi- 
tants to dwell together in a golden mean of comfort: we have yet 
to ask ourselves if this be hed man desire, or if it be what man 
will even deign to accept for a continuance. It is certain that man 
loves to eat, it is not certain that he loves that only or that: best. 
He is supposed to love comfort; it is not a love, at least, that heis 
faithful to. He is supposed to love happiness ; it is my contention 
that he rather loves excitement. Danger, enterprise, hope, the 
novel, the aleatory are dearer to man than regular meals. He does 
not think so when he is hungry, but he thinks so again as soon as 
he is fed; and on the hypothesis of a successful ant-heap, he would 
never go hungry. It would be always after dinner in that society, 
as, in the land of the Lotus-eaters, it was always afternoon ; and 
food, which, when we have it not, seems all-important, drops in 
our esteem, as soon as we have it, to a mere pre-requisite of living. 

That for which man lives is not the same thing for all individuals 
nor in all ages; yet it has a common base; what he seeks and 
what he must have is that which will seize and hold his attention. 
Regular meals and weatherproof lodgings will not do this long. 
Play in its wide sense, as the artificial induction of sensation, in- 
cluding all games and all arts, will, indeed, go far tokeep him con- 
scious of himself; but in the end he wearies for realities. Study 
or experiment, to some rare natures, are the unbroken pastime of 
a life. These are enviable natures; people shut in the house by 
sickness often bitterly envy them; but the commoner man cannot 
continue to exist upon such altitudes: his feet itch for physical ad- 
venture; his blood boils for physical dangers, pleasures, and 
triumphs ; his fancy, the looker after new things, cannot continue to 
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look for them in books and crucibles, but must seek them on the 
breathing stage of life. Pinches, buffets, the glow ‘of hope, the 
shock of ee. furious contention with obstacles: these 
are the true elixir for all vital spirits, these are what they seek alike 
in their romantic enterprises and their unromantic dssipations. 
When they are taken in some pinch closer than the common, they 
cry ‘Catch me here again!’ and sure enough you catch them there 
again—perhaps before the week is out. It is as old as ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ;’ as old as man. Our race has not been strained for all 
these ages through that sieve of dangers that we cal! Natural Selec- 
tion, to sit down with patience, in the tedium of safety ; the voices 
of its fathers call it forth. Already in our society as it exists, the 
bourgeots is too much cottoned about for any zest in living ; he sits 
in his parlor out of reach of any danger, often out of reach of any 
vicissitude but one of health; and therehe yawns. Ifthe peoplein 
the next villa took pot-shots at him, he might be killed indeed, but, 
so long as he escaped, he would find his blood oxygenated and his 
views of the world brighter. If Mr. Mallock, on his way to the pub- 
lishers, should have his skirts pinned to the wall by a javelin, it would 
not occur to him—at least for several hours—to ask if life were 
worth living; and if such peril were a daily matter, he would ask 
it never more ; he would have other things to think about, he would 
be living indeed—not lying in a box with cotton safe, but immeas- 
urably dull. The aleatory, whether it touch life, or fortune, or re- 
nown—whether we explore Africa or only toss for half-pence—that 
is what I conceive men to love best, and that is what we are seek- 
ing to exclude from men’s existences. Of all forms of the aleatory, 
that which most commonly attends our working men—the danger 
of misery from want of work—is the least inspiriting : it does not 
whip the blood, it does not evoke the glory of contest ; it is tragic, 
but it is passive ; and yet, in so far as it is aleatory, and a peril 
sensibly touching them, it does truly season the men’s lives. Of 
those who fail, I do not speak—despair should be sacred; but to 
those who even modestly succeed, the changes of their life bring 
interest: a job found, a eve | saved, a dainty earned, all these 
are wells of pleasure springing afresh for the successful poor; and it 
is not from these but from the villa dweller that we hear complaints. 
of the unworthiness of life. Much, then, as the average of the prole- 
tariate would gain in this new state of life, they would also lose a 
certain something, which would not be missed in the beginning, but 
would be missed progressively and progressively lamented. Soon 
there would be a looking back: there would be tales of the old world 
humming in young men’s ears, tales of the tramp and the pedlar, and 
the hopeful emigrant. And in the stall-fed life of the successful ant- 
heap—with its regular meals, regular duties, regular pleasures, an 
even course of life, and fear excluded—the vicissitudes, delights, and 
havens of to-day will seem of epic breadth. This may seem a shallow 
observation ; but the springs by which men are moved lie much on 
the surface. Bread,1I believe, has always been considered first, but 
the circus comes close uponits heels. Bread we suppose to be given 
amply ; the cry for circuses will be the louder, and if the life of our 
descendants be such as we have conceived, there are two beloved 
pleasures on which they will be likely to fall back : the pleasures of 
intrigue and of sedition. 
In all this I have supposed the ant-heap to be financially sound. 
I am no economist, only a writer of fiction; but even as such, I 
know one thing that bears on the economic question—I know the 
imperfection of man’s faculty for business. The Anarchists, who 
count some rugged elements of common-sense among what seem 
to me their tragic errors, have said upon this matter all that I could 
wish to say, and condemned beforehand great economical polities. 
So far it is obvious that they are right; they may be right also in 
redicting a period of communal independence, and they may even 
oe right in thinking that desirable. But the rise of communes is 
none the less the end of economic equality, just when we were told 
it was beginning. Communes will not be all equal in extent, nor in 
quality of soil, nor in growth of population ; nor will the surplus 
produce of all be equally marketable. It will be the old story of 
competing interests, only with a new unit; and as it appears to me, 
a new, inevitable danger. For the merchant and the manufacturer, 
in this new world, will be a sovereign commune; it is a sovereign 
power that will see its crops undersold, and its manufacturers 
worsted in the market. And all the more dangerous that the 
sovereign power should be small. Great powers are slow to stir; 
national affronts, even with the aid of newspapers, filter slowly into 
popular consciousness; national losses are so unequally shared, that 
one part of the population will be counting its gains while another 
sits by a cold hearth. But in the sovereign commune all will be 
centralized and sensitive. When jealousy springs up, when (let us 
say) the commune of Poole has overreached the commune of Dor- 
chester, irritation will run like quicksilver throughout the body: 
politic; each man in Dorchester will have to suffer directly in his 
diet and his dress; even the secretary, who drafts the official cor- 
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respondence, will sit down to his task embittered, as a man who 
has dined ill and may expect to dine worse; and thus a business 
difference between communes will take on much the same color as 
a dispute between diggers in the lawless West, and will lead as 
directly to the arbitrament of blows. So that the establishment of 
the communal system will not only reintroduce all the injustices 
and heart-burnings of economic inequality, but will, in all human 
likelihood, inaugurate a world of hedgerow warfare. Dorchester 
will march on Poole, Sherborne on Dorchester, Wimborne on both ; 
the waggons will be fired on as they follow the highway, the trains 
wrecked on the lines, the ploughman will go armed into the field of 
tillage; and if we have not a return of ballad literature, the local 
press at least will celebrate in a high vein the victory of Cerne 
Abbas or the reverse of Toller Porcorum. At least this will not be 
_. dull; when I was younger, I could have welcomed such a world 
with relief ; but it is the New-Old with a vengeance, and irresistibly 


suggests the growth of military powers and the foundation of new 
empires. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. ; 

A NEw work by Detaille is on exhibition at Reichard’s gallery. 
It represents an episode in the Tonkin war. A gun with gunners 
about it in action occupies the foreground. One of the gunners 
has just been wounded. On a tree at the left are hung dusky 
heads of the enemy, presenting a ghastly sight. The soldiers are 
dressed in light linen uniforms, which, with their helmets, are very 


well treated as to color. The picture is as well painted as anything 
Detaille has done. 


—The Academy exhibition closed last Saturday. The attend- 
ance and the sale of catalogues were larger than usual. The 
sales of pictures amounted to $30,000.——The exhibition of the 
owe & of American Artists closes to-day——The sales at the 
Prize Fund Exhibition amount to $15,000. 

—At the annual meeting of the National Academy of Design, on 
May 11, Mr. Daniel Huntington, who wished to resign the Presi- 
dency, was not permitted to do so, and the entire board of officers 
was reélected. The members of the Council were reélected 
except in the case of J.Q. A. Ward and James M. Hart, who, 
having served the allotted three years, were replaced by F. S 
Church and S. J. Guy. The only Academician elected was J. 
Francis Murphy. The Associates chosen were Walter L. Palmer, 
Alfred Kappes, F. W. Freer, T. W. Dewing and Walter Shirlaw. 

—The distribution of the prizes at the National Acadamy took 

lace last week. The number of students (242) is larger than ever 
fore. As accommodations are provided for only 250, the Acad- 
emy will soon need to enlarge its space. : 

—The Cooper Union Commencement exercises will take place 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th inst. 


—The Lick trust of $100,000 for three bronze groups of statuary, 


representing three decades of Californian history, is to be used at. 


once for the erection of statuary in front of the new City Hall, San 
Francisco. The trustees invite artists to send in designs, which 
must be filed by September 15th. 


—The art gallery of the Old London Street in Broadway con- 
tains three works of one of the older American painters—Louis 
Rémy Mignot, of Charleston, S. C., who died in 1870. Mignot 
studied in Holland and New York, and painted in South America. 
The pictures exhibited consist of a large view of Niagara from the 
American side, which shows spirited action in the water, and two 
Swiss landscapes effectively composed. 


—A cleverly painted picture by José Beulliure, a young Spanish 
artist, is on exhibition at 275 Fifth Avenue, under the management 
of Franklyn Bassford. It ‘is entitled ‘Granada,’ and represents a 
street in that city, with the life of the people going on at the open 
shop doors. The dark fronts of the old Moorish palaces make an 
effective background for the bright and animated groupings. As 
a picture illustrating national manners, the painting is full of in- 
terest. 
many skilful bits of brush work. 


—Turner's ‘ Antwerp’ was sold for 6,500 guineas in London re- 
cently. In 1833 it was exhibited at the Royal Academy and valued 
ot $200, at which price it failed to find a buyer. 


it was purchased by Mr. E. Bicknell for 300 guineas. In 1863 it 


was bought for 2,635/. 10s. by the Messrs. Agnew, who sold it to 
the late Mr. J. Graham for 3,000/. 
master. 


—The sale of the collection of 133 American pictures recently 
exhibited at the Ortgies F peg brought $19,745. 


It is a fine example of the 


George Inness’s 
30 and ‘ His Last Gleam ’ $730; Wyant’s 


«Sunset Glow’ sold for 
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‘Sunset,’ $520; De Haas’s ‘ Moonlight at Sea,’ $400; J.G. Brown’s 
‘The Rehearsal,’ $475 ; Percy Moran’s ‘ The Woodcutter’s Daugh- 
ter,’ $360; Bolton Jones’s ‘Gra Day,’ $320; Wm. Bliss Baker’s 
‘ The Brook,’ $300; and Harry Chase’s ‘ Holland Vessels,’ $300. 
—Munkacsy’s ‘Death of Mozart,’ recently brought to New 
York, has been purchased (for $50,000, it is said) by ex-Gov- 
ernor Alger, of Michigan, who intends presenting it to the Detroit 
Museum of Art, whither it has already been sent. It is said to be 
Mr. Sedelmeyer’s intention to bring to this city in the autumn 
Munkacsy’s ‘ Christ on Calvary,’ now on exhibition at Glasgow. 


—The annual meeting of the Artists’ Fund Society was held on 
Tuesday. J.C. Nicoll was elected President, and the other officers 
were reélected. Leonard Ochtman was the only new member 
elected to the Board of Control. 


—Mr. J. Q. A. Ward’s statue of President Garfield, erected at 
Washington through the efforts of the Army of the Cumberland, 
was unveiled on the 12th. The sculptor has given a slight quality 
of symbolism to the figure, while treating it realistically. The 
President is shown in the attitude of delivering his inaugural ad- 
dress. He was a left-handed man, and is standing with his left 
hand extended. The triangular pedestal has upon it three low- 
reliefs. The first represents a youth, clad in a skin, engaged in 
study, symbolizing the studious early manhood of Garfield; the 
second represents a warrior; the third, a statesman. 





Current Criticism 


BROWNING’S IDIOSYNCRASY.—Art may also be used, and le- 
gitimately used, to express idiosyncrasy. Otherwise the world would 
have to lose the splendid fruits of Mr. Browning’s genius, and 
surely that would be a loss indeed. Never in English literature— 
never in any literature, we believe—has the poetry of idiosyncrasy 
spoken with so powerful a voice as in the work of Mr. Browning. 
Peculiar and idiosyncratic as is the genius of Heine, his artistic 
accent is as pure as Sappho’s, and even Blake is at times as limpid 
as an Elizabethan song-writer. Yes, Mr. Browning stands alone. 
So far back as 1835 it became manifest from ‘ Paracelsus’ that in 
English poetry a new and most singular voice was speaking. A 
poem so full of the life-blood of humanity would have been a won- 
derful phenomenon had the writer been a man in the very prime of 
a poet’s strength, when the soul has been ripened by much joy and 
pain, schooled by a thousand hopes and the thousand disappoint- 
ments that come of a thousand hopes; but what other English 
writer at the age of twenty-four ever concentrated in a poem so 
much life, intellectual and emotional, as did Mr. Browning in 
‘Paracelsus?’ As regards richness of matter, when had there 
since Shakspeare appeared such Shakspearean sentences as those of 
which the first and third parts of ‘ Paracelsus’ are full? Wesayas 
regards richness of matter, for of artistic method there was as little 
sign in the texture of the work as in its ‘planless plan.’— Zhe 
Atheneum. 





ProF. SILL’s ONE ‘ BOOKLET.’—He has left, I think, no volume 
but the ‘ booklet,’ as he used to call it, privately printed as a fare- 
well to his friends in California, when with breaking health he left 
his post. This book has been guarded among literary circles for 
years as hid treasure. Publishers could not purchase it. Friends 
cherished it and critics valued it. Fifteen dollars have been given 
for a single copy of it, by wile or guile obtained. It contains some 
of the most delicate, most finished, and most musical poetic work 
that the country has produced. ‘They say,’ said one of our great- 
est poets once a they say that Tennyson has written a 
perfect poem.’ I thought of this on reading the poem written by 
Prof. Sill for the graduating class at Smith College, in 1882. It 
gave accent to his reputation. It was well-nigh a perfect poem. 
It was like him to give such careful work to a struggling cause and 
to the sex for which men have thought commencement platitudes 
of a domestic turn, quite literary effort enough. All who read and 
loved that poem felt it even more a prophecy than an achievement. 
It meant a future which death has grudged him. . . . He wrought 
as he taught. He sang as he lived. His devotion to duty was a 
Spartan habit. The outgo of his nature to others was something 
extraordinary. He seemed never to know that he had any interests 
where those of others claimed his sympathy. His scholars, his 
friends, his neighbors, the chance acquaintance of a summer vaca- 
tion, the poor who were without his gates, though but for a passing 
day, people who needed something or needed everything, people 
who needed Azm—these are they who will mourn the man as it is 
well to be mourned, in a world like this. He was personally be- 
loved as I believe few men of our day have been.—Eizzabeth 
Stuart Phelps, in The Independent. 











The 


A DREADFUL OUTLOOK.—There is a striking paper in the last 
number of Zhe Contemporary Review fveprietsd in THE CRITIC 
of to-day], by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, who turns from the 
field of fiction, which he cultivates with distinguished ability, to 
discuss the general social tendencies of this time. It is entitled 
‘The Day After To-morrow,’ and its purpose is to indicate the 
logical consequences of the present disposition to rely upon legisla- 
tion for the cure of all the ills of society, and even for the trans- 
formation of human nature itself. Men fought for liberty through 
centuries pf continuous struggle, but now - are sacrificing li 
erty to notions of social reform that involve a meddlesome inter- 
ference with the individual more intolerable than the despotism 
from which they escaped. Of old, kings claimed to rule by divine 
right and under heavenly guidance, but at this time it is the collec- 
tion of men called a Legislature which we are asked to supersti- 
tiously endow with the wisdom that comes from above. Or, to put 
it in the words of Mr. Stevenson, ‘We cannot trust ourselves to 
behave with decency, we cannot trust our consciences, and the 
remedy proposed is to elect a round number of our neighbors pretty 
much at random, and say to them: “ Be ye our conscience; make 
laws so wise, and continue from year to year to administer them so 
wisely, that they shall save us from ourselves and make us right- 
eous and happy, world without end. Amen!” ’—New York Sun. 


May 21 1887 





GOETHE AND THE IRISH QUESTION.—Apart from its account 
of his relations with Carlyle, this refreshing and instructive volume 
tells us much that is interesting about Goethe in his old age and 
his opinions on contemporary events, his reminiscences of Schiller 
and others of his countrymen, and his judgments on Burns and 
other ‘ Britons,’ including Sir Walter Scott and Jeffrey. We must, 
however, leave the reader to pick all this out for himself, merely 
finding room for one short passage touching the project of ‘ world- 
literature,’ which is very curious in its bearing on the problem that 
more than any other vexes our politicians to-day. Goethe wrote in 
1830: 

If the hope flatters us that a harmony of nations, a universal goodwill, 
will by degrees come into existence by means of a closer acquaintance 
with different languages and ways of thinking, I venture to speak of an 
important influence of German literature which, in a special case, may 
perhaps prove of great effect. Namely this, It is well known that the 
inhabitants of the Three British Kingdoms do not live in quite the best 
mutual understanding ; but that, on the contrary, one neighbour finds in 
the other ground of censure sufficient to justify himself in a secret aversion. 
I am convinced that as German ethic and esthetic literature spreads 
through the Three Kingdoms there will, at the same time, arise a quiet 
community of Philo-Germans, the members of which, in their affection 
for a Fourth, nearly-related nation, will feel themselves united, nay, 
blended together. 


More than half a century has passed since that was written, but 
there is still novelty in the suggestion that a course of ‘Faust,’ 
‘ Wallenstein,’ and the ‘ Laocoon’ should be tried as a solution of 
the Irish difficulty 7he Atheneum. 





‘THE SADDEST WoRD.’—A tall poetical-looking girl thought 
that the saddest word was ‘nevermore.’ She was indeed a beauti- 
ful creature, the loveliest in the room. Her cheeks were tinted 
with the most delicate carmine; her transparent skin, through 
which the blue veins were clearly traceable, was of a dazzling white- 
ness; and the dense blue depths of her wistful wondering eyes 
glowed as with the light of living sapphires. A daughter of the 
gods, divinely tall, she was exquisitely proportioned. Her taper 
fingers, like her clear-cut upper lip and sensitive nostrils, betokened 
race and breeding; while ie voice, capable of the most varied 
modulations, now soft and tender, now deep and mellow, and again 
clear and bell-like, was of the ¢2dre to stir aman to hisinnermost 
soul. Nevermore! It sounded like the wail of a broken heart. It 
was a judge passing sentence of death. Nevermore! That was 
what the relentless waves said as they dashed against the sullen rocks, 
and the sea-gulls eddying round the cliffs took up the shrill response. 
What she specially liked about Nevermore was its cruelty. It wasas 
cruelas the grave. Was it not the grave itself—the grave of human 
hopes and aspirations ? It recalled the past only to make the future 
more bitter. The loved ones, or the loved one, of the past—where 
were they, where was he? Far away across the seas : we should 
meet him nevermore! The dances we have had! Ah, the dances 
we shall have nevermore! Thesmiles that were! The warmclasp 
of the hand that seemed so little, that meant so much! The nights 
on the river, when the boat glided down, a soundless shadow! 
The day when first they met and all seemed merry as a marriage 
bell. All, allare gonefor ever. Nevermore! The river glides on; 
but when shall they see it together again—they and the pale moon? 
Still the conservatory stands ; but is it the conservatory of the days 
of yore? Ah, nevermore, nevermore! She never looked upon a 
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raven now without fancying it vat forth that doleful solemn 
word, ‘Quoth the raven, Nevermore!’ was the saddest line in 
English poetry.— Zhe St. James's Gazette. 





Notes 


AMERICAN press-work and typography have just received an 

unusual compliment through The Century Co. It comes in the 
form of a letter addressed by the Royal-Imperial Court and State 
Press of Vienna to the London agents of the company, under the 
impression that the magazine was printed in England. The letter, 
of which we have seen an English translation, expresses the great- 
est delight ‘with the clean, neat impression, and deep, agreeable 
blackness of the woodcuts—qualities which we have not been able 
here to attain, in the same degree, even with the most expensive 
inks.’ It continues: ‘With the aim of attaining such faultless 
yeep of illustrations in the works that appear from this estab- 
ishment, we beg you to favor us with the addresses of the firms 
that supply you with ink and paper, and with the prices paid.’ A 
request is also made for ‘a few kilograms of ink and fifty or a hun- 
dred sheets of paper, the cost of which we shall make good.’ Speci- 
mens of ink and paper will be sent to Vienna, and a full technical 
description of the methods of ‘ making ready’ employed at the De 
Vinne Press. 


—Various guesses are being made as to the authorship of ‘A 
Club of One,’ it having been attributed to the Rev..T. T. Munger, 
Horace E. Scudder, and Marion Crawford; while a critic in the 
Boston Journal says, ‘Can it be Dr. Holmes himself, we wonder, 
who perplexes us with this mask ?’ 

—A six-page Ode, by George E. Woodberry, will appear in The 
Atlantic for July. It is called ‘ My Country.’ 

—‘ The Growth of Church Institutions,’ by Rev. Edwin Hatch; 
‘Future Retribution Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revela- 
tion,’ by Rev. C. A. Row; and the third series of ‘ Expositions,’ by 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Cox, are issued by Thomas Whittaker. 


—Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has withdrawn from his special part- 
nership in the house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and his place has 
been taken by Mr. Walter Howe, who makes a similar investment 
for a term of five years from the 14th inst. Mr. Howe is a lawyer, 
a member of the Union League, Century, University, and Com- 
monwealth Clubs, and has been prominent in the work of muni- 
cipal and civil service reform in this city. He is a Republican, and 
was associated with Mr. Roosevelt, two or three years ago, in the 
passage by the Legislature of the measures for the reform of the 
City Charter, 


—Mr. J. G. Cupples, of Boston, has taken in a partner—Mr. 
Alfred Dennis Hurd, for some time associated with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The firm-name will be Cupples & Hurd. 


—John C. Buckbee, for fifteen years a member of the firm of S, 
C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, has gone into business on his own 
account, taking with him a number of books hitherto published by 
his former partners. 


—Miss Cleveland will soon take charge of a department of The 
Magazine of American History. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co., the publishers, sent Mrs. Grant a 
check for $33,384.53 last week as additional profits on Gen. Grant’s 
Memoirs. She has received thus far nearly $400,000, which is 
probably the largest amount of money ever earned by the writing 
of a single book. 


—A hymn and tune book for congregational use is to be issued 
in the early autumn by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is edited by 
Professors Harris and Tucker of Andover, with the codperation, as 
musical editor, of Mr. E. K. Glezen of Providence. 


—It is said that the Trustees of the Ohio State University have 
made a proposition to ex-President Hayes to take the Presidency of 
the University, and a strong effort is being made to get him to ac- 
cept. It is proposed, so the telegram says, to relieve him of all the 
detail work, and place it in the hands of a Vice-President selected 
for that purpose, in case he will accept. 

—Mrs. Richmond, of Batavia, N. Y., widow of the late Dean 
Richmond, has given $25,000 for the purpose of erecting a library 
building in that place. 

—Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, who died at Bloomfield, N. J. last 
week, in the fortieth year of his age, was a man of much literary 
promise. He was a contributor of prose and poems to The Cen- 
tury, The Independent and other periodicals, and was the author 
of a history of hymns and hymn-writers and other books. 

— The Pall Mail Gazette announces the following as the result 
of its competition in regard to the best novels: 1. The best his- 
torical novel, Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe.’ 2. The best humorous novel, 
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Dickens's ‘ Pickwick.’ # The most imaginative romance, Rider 
—. ‘She.’ 4. The best ‘novel with a purpose,’ Charles 
Reade’s ‘ Never too Late to Mend.’ 5. The best tale of seafaring 
life, Marryat’s ‘Midshipman Easy.’ 6. The best tale of count 
life, George Eliot’s ‘Adam Bede.’ 7. The best sensational novel, 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘Woman in White.’ 8. The best tale for boys, 
Defoe’s ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 9. The best Irish novel, Lever’s 
«Charles O’Malley.’ 10. The best Scotch novel, Scott’s ‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian.’ 11, The best novel of all, Thackeray's ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ 

—Mr. Burnand's latest book is entitled ‘ The Incompleat Angler,’ 
and is illustrated by Mr. Harry Furniss. 

—Mrs. Andrew Lang is credited with the translation, from the 
French, of Coquelin’s ‘Acting and Actors’ in the May Harger's, 
and T. R. Sullivan, dramatizer of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ with 
that of Salvini’s paper on Shakspeare (from the Italian) in Zhe 
Century, a year or two ago. Another — bit of anonymous 
translation (this time from the Spanish) is that of Castelar’s ‘ The 
Call of Savonarola,’ in the last Contemporary Review. 


—Miss Thomas contributes a poem, ‘ Marsyas,’ to the June 
American Magazine. 


—Ticknor & Co. will publish on Wednesday the 25th, ‘ The Sunn 
Side of Shadow: Reveries of a Convalescent,’ by Mrs. S. G. W. 
Benjamin ; ‘ Letters of Horatio Greenough to His Brother, Henry 
Greenough,’ edited by Frances Boott Greenough ; a paper-covered 
edition of j. C. Harris’ ‘ Nights With Uncle Remus ;’ ‘ The Nigri- 
tians’ and ‘ The Melansians,’ being Divisions I. and II. of the 
Social History of the Races of Mankind, by A. Feathermann. In 
their new Paper Series they issued ‘ Margaret Kent’ last Saturday 
and will follow it with ‘Guenn ’ to-day. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day Mr. Carl Schurz’s 
* Henry Clay’ and Bullen’s edition of the works of John Marston. 


—The amount realized by the sale of the L. L. Hartley library in 
London was 16,530/. The first folio of Shakspeare, which in the 
third and last part lacked the title-page and was otherwise imper- 
fect, brought 2552. . 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will print at once, in their series of Ques- 
tions of the Day, Edward Atkinson’s recent address before the 
Boston Labor Union, on ‘The Margin of Profit.’ They also an- 
mounce ‘Taxation: Its Principles and Methods,’ a translation of 
‘First Principles of the Science of Finance,’ by Prof. Luigi Cossa 
of the University of Pavia, with an introduction by Horace White; 
“Gleanings from Matinecock, and Other Studies,’ sketches and 
stories illustrating the Dutch traditions of Long Island and the 
banks of the Hudson, by ‘John Quod ;’ and ‘The Lost Wedding 
Ring,’ a study of present social conditions, by ‘ Pixley Winter’ and 
“ Little Boy.’ 

—The will of the widow of Richard Bond of Boston gives $23,000 
to Dartmouth College. 


—M. de Lesseps’s reminiscences will be published simultaneously 
in Paris and London in October. A German edition has also been 
arranged for, its first appearance taking place in a Berlin newspaper 
as a serial. 

—The library of the late Col. Richard M. Hoe, which Bangs & 
Co. will sell next week, has among its treasures the works of Chatto, 
Sotheby, Singer, Weigel, Holtoh and others, a number of them 
being on large paper. The extra-illustrated copy of Chatto’s 
‘Treatise on Wood-Engraving,’ extended to three volumes by the 
insertion of over one thousand plates, including rare specimens of 
Diirer and other old masters, deserves special mention. In this 
connection may be noted, too, the extensive and interesting collec- 
tion of engravings, fac-similes, title-pages, devices, letter-press, 
etc., relating to the art, bound in thirty-seven large quarto volumes, 
which will be found catalogued under the title of ‘ Typographical 
Miscellanies.’ Works treating especially of the origin of the inven- 
tion of printing are very fully represented. There will be found 
both the ‘Chronicle of Cologne’ and the ‘ Batavia’ of Hadrian 
Junius, the first disseminator of the Koster legend. Among the 
books in general literature will be found fine sets on large paper of 
the Boston edition of ‘ The British Poets’ and ‘ The British Essay- 
ists,’ andthe large paper editions of Macaulay, Hallam, Lamb, etc. 


—A detailed editorial comment on Lord Wolseley’s estimate of 
General Lee will appear in the June Century. Seventeen separate 
points are made against the British General's criticism. 


—The second volume of ‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American 
Biography’ will be ready at the end of this month and the third 
early in the fall. mene Se more important articles that will be 
included in them may named ‘Thomas Crawford,’ by Julia 
Ward Howe; ‘Commodore Decatur,’ by Admiral Porter; ‘ John 
A, Dix,’ by Dr. Morgan Dix; ‘Edward Everett,’ by S. Austin Alli- 
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bone; ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson,’ by George Parsons Lathrop ; ‘ Ad- 
miral Farragut,’ by Rossiter Johnson; ‘Millard Fillmore,’ by 
James Grant Wilson; ‘Edwin Forrest,’ by Lawrence Barrett ; 
‘Count Frontenac,’ by Francis Parkman; ‘Benjamin Franklin,’ 
ps Es John Fiske; ‘James A. Garfield,’ by Wm. Walter Phelps ; 
‘William Lloyd Garrison,’ by Oliver Johnson ; ‘Francis and Gid- 
eon Granger,’ by Robert C. Winthrop; ‘Gen. Grant,’ by Gen. 
Horace Porter; ‘Horace Greeley,’ by Whitelaw Reid; ‘John P. 
Hale,’ by William E. Chandler; ‘ Alexander Hamilton,’ by Henry 
Cabot Lodge; ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ by George Wm. Curtis; 
‘Rutherford B. Hayes,’ by Carl Schurz ; ‘ Paul H. Hayne,® by Mar- 
garet J. Preston; ‘Andrew Johnson,’ by James Phelan, of Ten- 
nessee; ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ by Col. John Hay; and ‘Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow,’ by Charles Eliot Norton. All of these 
will be accompanied by portraits, a number of them being steel 
engravings. 

—Roberts Brothers have in press ‘A Week away from Time,’ a 
Cape rs Decameron; and ‘Cracker Joe,’ a story of Florida life, 
in the No Name Series. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 


ANSWERS. 


No, 1253.—Phe epitaph on Lord Westbury was called forth by a 
judgment delivered by him in 1864, I think. It is as follows : 


Richard, Baron Westbury, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
He was a distinguished Judge 
.. And an eminent Christian, 
And a still more eminent and distinguished Statesman. 
: During his tenure of office 
He abolished the ancient method 
Of conveying land, 
The time-honou institution of 
‘The Insolvent Court, 
And the Eternity of Punishment, 
Towards the close of his earthly career, 
In ae Committee of the House of Lords, 
He dismissed Hell with costs, 
And took away from orthodox members 
Of the Church of England, 
Their last hope of Eternal Damnation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, J. B.S. 





No. 1257.—A. M. H. will find an estimate of the character and 
ability of Laurence Eusden in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, Vol. I1., page 
455. 

MALDEN, MAss. H. L. M. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publicati in this column. Further notice 07 
any work depends uponits interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 
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